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youth," etc.; whereas all the travelling ever done in Oregon, or west of 
the Rocky Mountains, by Sir George, was when he was on his journey 
from Montreal to Vancouver to inspect the forts on the northwest coast, 
and especially to settle some troubles at Sitka, whence he departed for 
Siberia, and reached London in due time via Petersburg, Russia ; 
never in his lifetime, so far as discovered, having been in Washington, 
or having discussed international questions with American statesmen. 
Sir George was simply a fur-trader. 

There are many more unjustifiable instances of this struggling after 
dramatic effect in serious matters in Mrs. Dye's book. In unimportant 
matters, such as representing Eloise McLoughlin as an equestrienne, we 
must say "wrong again." At Vancouver the rules of the Company for- 
bade the participation of women in any social functions, and Mrs. 
McLoughlin and her daughter were forced to live in almost conventual 
seclusion. With her nimble pen our author ought to improve upon this 
performance. 

Frances Fuller Victor. 

The History of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. By Ira Dudley Travis, 
Ph.D. [Publications of the Michigan Political Science Associa- 
tion.] (Ann Arbor. 1900. Pp. ix, 312.) 

Mr. Travis has produced a valuable monograph on a subject which 
has been little discussed in its historical aspects. Begun as a doctor's 
dissertation but afterwards enlarged, it embodies the results of extensive 
and careful research and of candid deliberation, and presents a compre- 
hensive review of the various questions of which it treats. The first 
chapter is devoted to an examination of the British claims to territorial 
dominion in Central America. This is followed by a review of the con- 
ditions that existed at the time of the conclusion of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. The negotiations are next described ; and we are then led up to 
the controversies that arose, soon after the conclusion of the treaty, as to 
its construction and enforcement. The methods of settlement proposed 
form the topic of yet another chapter, concluding with the arrangement 
effected in i860, to the expressed satisfaction of the United States. The 
history of the treaty since i860 is then exhibited; and the volume ends 
with a chapter in which the author's conclusions are set forth. He main- 
tains, on the whole, that the British claims to dominion in Central Amer- 
ica were not in their origin legally justified ; that by 1850, however, it 
had become necessary, in order to secure by peaceable means the freedom 
of the canal from British domination, to enter into a conventional agree- 
ment for that purpose ; that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty embodied the best 
arrangement that could be made under the circumstances ; that the con- 
troversies that ensued were so settled as to give substantial effect to the 
purposes then entertained by the United States with reference to the 
canal, and to the views which it had maintained as to the proper con- 
struction of the treaty ; that the demand which subsequently arose for an 
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exclusively American control represented a later conception of policy ; 
but that the enduring interests of the United States and of the world at 
large may be best preserved by an open and neutral transit, which it was 
the great design of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty to assure. 

In his discussion of the development of American policy with refer- 
ence to Central America, the author, in our opinion, hardly does justice 
to the administration of President Polk. He states (p. 44) that when 
the Nicaraguan Secretary of State, in November 1S48, sent to Washing- 
ton an account of the British aggressions then taking place, Mr. Buchanan 
" did not even take the trouble to reply to it "; and that when the Su- 
preme Director of Nicaragua sent "a direct and pathetic entreaty to 
President Polk," he was "no more fortunate than his Secretary of State 
had been in securing the assistance of the United States." These ex- 
pressions scarcely represent the real situation, which is disclosed by the 
author himself further on (p. 58), where he shows that the administration 
had already sent Mr. Hise, as charge d'affaires, to Central America with 
instructions which really laid the foundation of our later policy in that 
region. Mr. Hise was instructed not only to negotiate treaties with the 
Central American states, but also to use his influence to induce them to 
form a union, with a view to resist foreign aggression. He was also 
charged fully to investigate the British encroachments on the Mosquito 
Shore, and with this direction there was coupled the distinct intimation 
that the United States would not acquiesce in them. The administration 
was anything but uninterested and negligent in regard to the interoceanic 
route through Central America ; and only three years previously it had 
made the treaty with New Granada in relation to the Isthmus of Panama. 

The least felicitous chapter in the volume is that entitled " Contem- 
porary Conditions," namely, the conditions under which the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty was negotiated. These are set forth very fully, but with a 
frequency of repetition that underestimates the reader's memory for words 
as well as for matter. It is stated, for example, in immediate succession, 
that the slavery agitation in the United States had become so heated that 
" it gave color to nearly all our political discussions " and exercised an 
influence on our "foreign policy" (p. 86); that the feeling was so in- 
tense that ' ' talk of disunion was freely indulged in by the more radical 
elements of both parties," the "danger of disunion and civil war" be- 
ing "so imminent" that there was a general acquiescence in the Com- 
promise of 1850 (p. 87); and that the domestic affairs of the country 
were "in a most critical state," the "agitation of the slavery question" 
having "taken on a sectional character and become so bitter as to 
threaten the dissolution of the Union " (p. 87). Other examples might 
readily be produced. Sometimes they seem to be due to restating the 
same matter on the authority of different writers ; and occasionally there 
creeps in an inconsistency. For example, it is stated on page 61 that the 
Hise treaty with Nicaragua, which was signed after Taylor became Presi- 
dent, "might have led to serious consequences had it not been for the 
conservative tendencies of the administration in power when the treaty 
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was concluded " ; that "the change of administration " was, however, 
" the signal for a more vigorous development of the policy lately adopted 
by the United States regarding Central America ' ' ; and in a foot-note, on 
the authority of Mr. Schouler, that the reason why the Hise treaty was 
not favorably considered was that " the Taylor administration, to a cer- 
tain extent, represented the reaction against the aggressive foreign policy 
of its predecessors." 

The printer's work cannot be praised. There are many errors in it. 
Examples: p. 1, "pretentions"; p. 9, confusion in references to the 
foot-notes; p. it, "expell"; p. 13, in the headline, " Rbitish Claims"; 
p. 14, "tranquility"; p. 16, "form" for "from"; p. 18, "Mosqito"; 
p. 23, "amunition," " detatchment " ; p. 27, "that" for "than"; 
p. 33, " intolerence "; p. 91, "vigilence"; p. 212, and elsewhere, 
"Columbia" for "Colombia"; p. 236, "estopp"; p. 177, the last line 
is found at the foot of p. 178. These are by no means all the errors that 
we have noticed, but it is needless to multiply instances. 

P. 75 speaks of "the conclusion of Cushing's treaty in 1845 " with 
China. The treaty was concluded in 1844. The ratifications were ex- 
changed in 1845. j B MoORE . 

Tlie Life of William H. Seward. By Frederic Bancroft. (New 

York and London : Harper and Brothers. 1900. Two vols., 

PP' vi, 5 54-) 

Mr. Webster's three requisites for true eloquence apply to good 
biography as well — the man, the subject, and the occasion. The subject 
of this biography was worthy of the best study and commemoration ; its 
occasion was fortunate, notwithstanding the excellent sketch of its subject 
which we already had in Mr. Lothrop's contribution to the American 
Statesmen Series, and the two very complete and exhaustive volumes of 
F. W. Seward, for a broader sketch than the former and a less detailed 
and bulky work than the latter seemed to be demanded ; the man — the 
biographer — had previously worked on historical lines, had excellent 
facilities for writing this biography, and was moved in his task, as we 
may judge, by the spirit of industry and the purpose to produce not only 
an authentic, but a just and adequate portrait. Such concurrence of 
favoring conditions is not often surpassed. 

For fully thirty years, and even longer — 1838 to 1869 — William H. 
Seward was an original force in our political life. For the first half of 
this period, he was the distinctive leader of a movement more critical and 
vital than any other in our history since 1789 ; and for the latter half he 
was in official stations which gave him large influence and control in 
public affairs. He was, moreover, undoubtedly a man of first-class ability, 
of sleepless industry, of wide-ranging activity, and of ardent ambition. 
No other of the many who might, with more or less propriety, be named 
leaders in the same movement, can be reckoned Seward's equal or rival 
in the art and practice of political or party leadership. Great qualities, 



